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him [upon such points. We question the supe- 


2 tiority of the ancients, not only in stature, 
etbe Bstrength, longevity, or any other point in- 
‘sal sisted upon by those who contend that man- 
tobe BF kind progressively degenerates; but we doubt 

whether any of the heroes of Homer, or even 
be Alexander himself, surpassed the moderns in 
rthe B draining the “frequent flask,” although we 
oe should most willingly concede this “ bad 
ee eminence” to our forefathers, rather than 


claim it for the present generation. Truth, 
however, compels us to express our belief, 
— that no tippler of former days surpassed or 
== §cqualled the modern Vanhorn, who, for the 
yE. Blast fifty years of his life, swallowed three 
bottles of wine daily; or the still more 
thirsty old soul, who lately resided at Brigh- 
ton,who is said to have averaged five bot- 
les a day, and to have actually swal- 





action, unless necessary for the preservation and well- 
being of society, is an unjust abridgment of such natural 
liberty. Drurkenness, though more immediately affect- 
ing the person himself, frequently produces misery and 
ruin to his family and dependants: yet as long as secresy 
preserves society from the contamination of bad example, 
the legislative cannot, consistently with that spirit of free- 
dom which pervades the whole constitution, restrain his 
deplorable career; but when, by the publication of his 
profligacy and vice, the purity of public morals becomes 
endangered, then, and then only, does the wisdom of our 
law consider him a proper object for its interference. — 
The adoption of the proposed restrictive measures would 
be a direct encroachment on the sacred and inviolate rights 
of property. and a destruction to that anxiety which the 
law constantly entertains to preserve to every one the full 
enjoyment and absolute disposal of all his acquisitions ; 
and when once these sacred barriers are invaded or broken 
down, it. is dreadful to contemplate the consequences that 
may ensue. A precedent having once been obtained, pre- 
texts will never be wanting for further encroachments; 
and shall we, to obtain some partial reformation of morals, 
or to prevent easy credulity from imposition, expose our 
inestimable liberties to the danger of destruction? Shall 


the circulation of money, ate beneficial to society; and 
the notoriety which such characters soon obtain, prevents 
those who act with an ordinary degree of caution from 
being the dupes of their infatuation. The enactment of 
of the proposed law would’ have the effect of making men 
more anxious to conceal their vices, and consequently 
rendering a knowledge of them more difficult to obtain ; 
and the majority of mankind, having little inclination or 
opportunity to observe the vice and iftricate shades of 
character, would frequently be most engregiously de- 
ceived. The money and ruin generally attendant on a 
misplaced confidence would thus become of more frequent 
oceurrence; besides, such a law would afford an easy op- 
portunity for an artful and designing man to effect the 
total ruin of the young and unexperienced. Influenced 
by self-interest, or bribed by interested relatives, he might 
easily seduce the open and unsuspecting youth from a 
state of innocence and peace, and plunge him into riot and 
debauchery. And having at length become a fit object for 
the restrictive measures of the law, the arch deluder, or 
his wicked employers, immediately take the necessary steps 
to deprive the unfortunate youth of the management of 
hisown fortune, with an expectation of ultimatély acquiring 
the possession of it themselves.—Yours, &c. 
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we, to restrain the infatuated career of the most worthless 
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ON DRUNKENNESS. 


~<a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


“‘ What bursts the bonds of reason's sacred chain 
With madman’s reckless frenzy, fires the brain, 
Propels the virtuous breast to deeds of shame, 
And sets the peaceful bosom in a flame, 

Cuts short the thread of life’s contracted span, 
And hurls destruction on deluded man ?” 


S1r,—Anachonis, the philosopher, on being interrogated 
as to the most effectual means for guarding against the 
vice of drunkenness, immediately replied—** By a man’s 
bearing constantly in his view the loathsome, indecent 
behaviour of such as are intoxicated.” Of this truth, and 
the great force with which example works upon the tender 
mind of youth, the Lacedemonians seemed to be fully sen- 
sible; and ir. order. to inspire their youth with an early 
detestatiun for what they were accustomed to regard as the 
most odious of vices, made it a practice to suffer their 
helots, or slaves, to become intoxicated, in order that the 
excesses and extravagances of which these were guilty, 
whilst in that state, might serve to instil into the mind of 
the young Spartans a hatred of intemperance; and this, 
when aided by the virtuous conduct of the elders, and the 
rigour with which the laws and regulations of Lycurgus 
were enforced, produced the most surprising consequences. 
But if the page of ancient history, on the one hand, 
furnishes us with the most wonderful illustrations of rigid 
virtue and strict observance of the rules of temperance and 
morality; on the other, we are presented with examples 
of the most hideous vice and abandoned licentiousness, 
alike unparalleled and unaccountable. In comparison 
with the truly astonishing feats performed by the noted 
winebibbers of antiquity, modern topers are mere super- 
ficial sippers. In proof of this assertion, many most sur- 
prising instances might be cited. After the burning of 
Calanus, Alexander the Great made it his business to col- 
lect together a whole regiment of the most renowned topers 
in his army, by proposing the prize of a talent to him 
who could swig the greatest quantity of liquor; one Pro- 
machus, who is said to have drunk off four congies, or 
about thirty English bottles of wine, obtained the prize ; 
but he died the third day after, together with forty-one 
others,* who thus drank themselves into eternity, and 
fell the misguided victims of this mad and bestial 
competition; but this achievement of Promachus, sur- 
prising as it may seem, is nothing to the capability of the 
Emperor Maximinius, who, it is said, often, in the course 
of a day, swallowed upwards of eighty pints! Cicero’s 
son was able to swallow, at one draught, two congies, or 
about two gallons. In fact, in all points in which licen- 
tiousness, intemperance, or gluttony was concerned, the 
Romans outdid us completely: in their convivial parties 
they were used to drink down the evening, and drink up 
the morning star; and, in pledging a mistress, instead of 
confining themselves as it were to a single glass, they 
poured down as many cups as there might be letters in her 
name. Nor were they less extravagant with respect to the 
delicacy of their feasts, as perhaps the most profound epi- 
cures upon record were to be found among them: Apicius, 
before he died, had spent in his kitchen £807,291; the 
player Z:sopus expended on one dish £4843 ; and Lucul- 
lus, for every supper he ate in the Apollo, a room called 
by that name, paid upwards of £1614; thus these gour- 
mands, these gormandisers, lived upon the fat of the land, 
and-rummaged whole provinces to furnish them a single 
dish; even the greatest heroes degraded themselves by ex- 
cessive gluttony, and oftentimes fell the victims of intem- 
perance. 

When Alexander. was at Babylon, after drinking to 
excess, he twice emptied the mighty cup of Hercules, to the 
health of Proteas, a Macedonian; which he had no sooner 
accomplished than he fell senseless to the ground. ** Here 
(eties Seneca) in wiiis mighty hero, unconquered by all the 
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toils of prodigious marches; by the dangers of sieges and 
combats; by the-most violent extremes of heat and cold ; 
here he lies, subdued by his intemperance, and struck to 
the earth by the fatal cup of Hercules.” Thus perished 
the most renowned warrior upon record, at the early age 
of thirty-two; nor can such mad conduct be too much 
censured ; it will ever be an indelible stain on his charac- 
ter, and a tarnish to his glory. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, the Russian boyars, 
or nobles, lived almost in a continual state of intoxication, 
and the most barbarous excesses were constantly committed 
in consequence; but despite of the severities and regula- 
tions of Peter, and the prudence of succeeding govern- 
ments, drunkenness still continues prevalent, and all ranks 
are much addicted to toping ; nor is it uncommon to behold 
priests and ladies, on holidays, in a complete state of in- 
ebriation. The Germaas of the present day, though they 
fall far short of their great prototypes of antiquity, yet 
still preserve their fame in the swilling art; each guest 
must empty his goblet, under the penalty of being de- 
nounced as a false friend or brother: nor do the British 
fall into the back ground with respect to cleverness on this 
point, but are often too apt to be seduced by the invitations 
of thebottle. ** Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” What 
can afford a more touching picture of degradation and de- 
pravity than a human being in a state of intoxication; it 
may with justice be styled a temporary insanity, and that 
of the most deplorable and disgusting nature; it almost 
places man on a level with the brute: incapable of ra- 
tional reflection, the drunkard gives way to the mest in- 
temperate sallies, and can be worked up to the commission 
of deeds of the blackest dye, at which perhaps the sober 
senses of the most determined ruffian would recoil with 
horror; and this temporary derangement of intellect is 
generally succeeded by a stupor and lassitude, to coun- 
teract which recourse is had to the same stimuli; and 
hence many become confirmed drunkards, and, by a con- 
tinued course of intemperance, waste the lamp of existence, 
and ultimately fall by a premature death. Nor does the evil 
terminate here. How many innocent families have been 
plunged into the deepest sorrow and distress, and bitten 
of the bitter crust of adversity, owing to the intemperate 
and dissolute conduct of a vicious parent! How many 
heart-rending spectacles, the melancholy victims of excess, 
does the reflective eye of benevolence become a daily wit- 
ness to! What a depraved, abandoned wretch is the man, 
who, instead of conveying to his home what rewards have 
been allotted to him for his labours, adjourns to the tavern, 
there to dissipate, in bestial intemperance, what Provi- 
dence designed for the support of a famishing family ; 
perhaps whilst ranting and roaring with his comrades at 
the midnight carousal, with all the frenzy of a madman, 
uttering, with incoherent fury, the most profane and blas- 
phemous torrents of passion—perhaps while disturbing the 
sacred silence of the midnight hour, his wretched wife and 
craving offspring wail for bread; the forlorn and miserable 
mother clasps the shivering infant to her heaving bosom, 
and, with upturned eye, prays the return of that wretch 
who is the cause of their ruin ; who, when he comes, comes 
not to their relief or consolation, but only to heap aggra- 
vated misery on the hapless heads of those whom it is his 
uty to foster and cherish with paternal care. That such 
cases are of too frequent occurrence, daily experience will 
afford us ample testimony. Thushasmany a virtuous and 
worthy wife been brought to a chill grave by a broken 
heart; thus has dissension, domestic strife, discord, and 
vice, been generated in peaceable families, and terminated 
in their destruction. But how much more deplorable is 
the case where both parents are addicted to this most hideous 
vice! the offspring, with such an example before them, 
in time become as dissipated as the parents; and, in their 
turn, acquire all those base habits which enervate the 
manly faculties, and bring upon them a swift destruction ; 
the mother, too, in some instances, becomes accessary to 
the crime, by forcing upon the tender infant its share of 


the cordial dram ; thus early sowing the seeds of future 
woe. But we must not utterly condemn the use of spi. 
rituous liquors ; they may be compared to some sovereign 
medicines, which, if used to excess, prove rank poisons, 
while used with discretion they have the happiest conse. 
quences. There is a method in things, and a medium 
also, the rules of which man is but too apt to transgress, 

Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 

€ertain it is, that mankind but too often abuse what 
nature might seem to have designed for their welfare and 
comfort: he who retires to solace himself, after the fatigues 
of the day, with a small circle of social frien¢s over his 
pipe and comfortable glass, and to talk over the transac. 
tions of the great world, or the occurrences of the day, iss 
being quite distinct from the drunkard, or the confirmed 
winebibber; no midnight brawls, or insane revels of 
guilty licentiousness, mark the conduct of those who con. 
fine themselves within the bounds of moderation; no 
miserable wife and starving family await, in wretched 
anxiety, the return of one who brings calamities and de. 
struction ; nor are the main-springs of life preyed upon, 
or the vitals rapidly consumed, by a fatal and lingering 
distemper. A little of the cup’s contents relaxes the fet. 
ters of the care-worn breast, and tends to invigorate the 
frame after the fatigues of business or the toils of exertion ; 
it rubs off that rust which often encrusts the diffident 
mind, and prevents us from viewing its inherent beauties, 
Addison was a mere blank in company, until his diffidence 
and timidity had been a little removed by the bottle, 
Some attempt to drown the memory of past calamities in 
the flowing bowl, and deem it to be the most efficacious 
nostrum for healing all distempers of the mind. The 
poet Burns, who, it is well known, cherished no slight 
predilection for the pure quintessence of honest ‘‘ Johs 
Barleycorn,” strongly recommends it ; and as ‘‘ man wa 
made to mourn” amidst woes, difficulties, and persecu- 
tions, he thinks it highly proper that he should take som 
little refreshment on his journey through life, in order to 
keep his spirits up, and to dull the retrospective glance on 
past misfortunes; or, to soften the rebuffs of a persecuting 
world, to give ease to an unfortunate heart, or the broken 
spirit of the man of woes, he places him beside a full 
flagon, and exclaims: 

« There let him beuze and deep carouse, 
With bumpers flowing o’er, 

Till he forgets his loves and debts, 
And minds his griefs no more.” 

There are many who seem to think with him, that 
‘‘ wine maketh glad the heart of man ;” but the worst of 
it is, they too frequently go to extremes. Burns himself 
felt the effects of this; but to the last he continued his 
favourite habit of drinking ; considering it as a sovereign 
specific for all worldly trouble. Nor are there wanting 
advocates of high authority to be quoted in support of this 
opinion ; and our northern bard seems to have completely 
entered into the spirit of certain passages in the effusions 
of the “wisest of men,” which seem to authorize the 
notion, that the contents of the bowl ‘‘ maketh glad the 
heart of man,” and brighteneth up the countenance of 
sorrow :—‘* Give strong drink unto him that is ready 0 
perish; and wine unto those that be of heavy heart 
Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember his 
misery no more.”’* 

Some of our greatest geniuses have been strenuous ad- 
vocates for the juice of the grape; and have found the 
flights of their muse most happy and vigorous whilst 
under its influences; they contend, that * the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul’ is only to be excited by the 
enlivening fumes of rosy wine; and that through this 
inspiring medium alone, the pure epic fire is to be kindled 
in the breast. : 

They certainly cannot be authors of pure and sterling 
merit who require such stimuli to call their powers 
into action; yet there have been many in whom lig 











* Proverbs, chapter 3], verses.6, 7. 
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alone could excite any sparks of genius; and it is more 
than probable that this class of Parnassus's votaries caught 
the attention of Churchill, when he talked of those ge- 
niuses and philosophers— 

«Whom drink made wits, though nature made them fools.” 

Yet many of the most celebrated poets, painters, and 
musical composers, have derived much of the fire of ge- 
nius which is perceivable in their productions, through the 
excitement of liquor; a peculiar exemplification of this is 
to be found in the case of Carolan, the famous bard. 

“‘ They tell me,” observes Dr. Campbell in his Survey 
of the South of Ireland, * that in Carolan’s latter days he 
never composed without the inspiration of whiskey, of 
which, at the critical hour, he always took care to have 
abottle beside him.” ‘* Nor was Carolan,” continues 
Walker, ** the only bard who drew inspiration from the 
bottle; there have been several planets in the poetical 
hemisphere, that seldom shone but when illuminated by 
the rays of rosy wine:” he then proceeds to infer the ad- 
vantages of a state of demi-drunkenness, as far as regards 

ic composition, and instances Cunningham, Addison, 
and Homer, as three authors whose works bear testimony 
to the efficacy of so pleasing a method of procuring inspi- 
ration ;* these authors seem to make true talent similar to 
those richly paint-7 vases in the east, the most brilliant 
tints of which couid not be discovered unless wine were 
poured into them.-+ 

Dr. Johnson laughed at such notions, and said he would 
not give a fig for a perssn who could not write at all times, 
at all seasons, and under all circumstances. In fine, all 
that can be advanced in defence of drunkenness, hangs 
upon a very slender tenure; and whilst a moderate use of 
liquor may produce the most beneficial consequences, 
excess in the use of it not only weakens the frame and 
destroys the constitution, but also absolutely shortens 
lifes; but whether a law could possibly be enacted and 
enforced, tending to restrain intemperate use of it, is 
rather an intricate query ; if persons cannot be made sen- 
sible of the baneful consequences of such a course, con- 
finement would have little effect: but, in fact, drunkards 
are found in so many various stations, capacities, and cir- 
cumstances, that it would be rather a difficult matter to 
determine upon a law equally efficacious for all. 

HUMANITAS. 

Liverpool, October 5, 1822. 





* Vide Irish Worthies, p. 388.—+ Vide Moore’s Lallah Rookh. 
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AND 
ITS LAST GENERATION: 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 





NO. VII. 
CAPTAIN KENROCK AT HOME. 


Thou art not of the fashion of these times.” 
Shakspeare. 





ee 
The Captain had been a constant resident at Oakland- 
hall for ten years when I visited Deckerton; and had 
settled down into the habits of the gentry, with whom he 
associated, as completely as if he had never left the neigh- 
bourhood. He had a candoux and cordiality of disposition 
that made him welcome every where; and his martial 
fame, his loyalty, his knowledge of the world, and ample 
tetatey gave a mighty momentum to his character. In 
; mn, however, he was seldom seen, except in the 
Justice-room, or at a county-election, when he was always 
swarm and successful canvasser for the friend of admi- 
stration ; so that his tall and manly figure, arrayed in 
his long blue-coat, his smart cocked-hat, powdered hair, 
ample queue, were never beheld there without some 
or imagined cause of importance. Coursing and 


ments, Ephraim Pope and his neighbour, Squire Train- 
tree, were his principal companions. So accustomed, 
indeed, were they to each other’s society, that seldom a 
day passed without meeting; and, if they walked out of 
their own houses, their feet mechanically turned towards 
the residence of one of the two; and though it was known 
in the earlier time of their intimacy that they have hap- 
pened to play at a kind of boo-peep a few times,—the 
Captain being at Ephraim’s, when Ephraim was at the 
Squire’s, and the Squire at the Captain’s, seeking one 
another,—yet so well did they come to know each other’s 
motions and hours of moving that this accident had not 
been of late occurrence. They traversed more ground 
over every day (particularly the Captain and Ephraim, 
for the Squire was often busy in his plantations) than any 
other men in the country; and there was scarcely a hare 
or a covey of partridges, within the two manors of which 
the Captain and the Squire were the lords, though they 
abounded in game, but they knew their haunts and num- 
bers. There never was a more regular company, than 
these three worthy gentlemen, in the world; for though 
the Captain, as I have said, was inclined to conviviality, 
his friends were remarkably temperate; and the Captain had 
an unfortunate failing, which would have most probably 
made them sober, had they been otherwise inclined. He 
had never married. Why, it was wondered; for he was 
a great admirer of the ladies, and an universal favourite 
with them. But it was said, whether truly I know not, 
that, in his youth, he had been strongly attached to a fair 
one, with whom he was on the eve of marriage, when he 
was called suddenly to sea, and found, on his return, the 
lady in precisely similar circumstances with another wooer. 
A duel was the consequence, in which the Captain was 
doubly wounded—by his rival’s ball, and his rival’s subse- 
quent wedding with the false fair one. However this might 
be, one thing was certain, that, whenever the Captain grew 
warm over wine, he was a very madman; pistols and 
duels ran strangely in his head, and every one must 
stand up for his life. He had put his friends, Ephraim 
and the Squire, into a horrid panic, by a display of this 
kind, before they were aware of this trait in his character ; 
and had not Jerry, an old sailor who always attended him 
in the double capacity of valet and grand falconer, stepped 
in, death had been their only expectation. They were enjoy- 
ing a glowing hearth after a long day’s course; the bottle 


‘| was circling cheerfully, and the transactions of the day 


were passing in animated review, when the Captain sud- 
denly took offence, nobody knew why; his face kindled 
into rage; he started from his seat, uttering a volley of 
oaths; and dashing the glasses from the table before him, 
instantaneously produced a brace of pistols, and, presenting 
one tothe Squire, demanded satisfaction. Expostulation, ex- 
planation, were in vain; the Captain stood over them like 
a fury, presenting the pistol, and menacing death, which 
appeared inevitable to the astonished and trembling men, 
when Jerry rushed into the room, swearing as desperately 
as the Captain, and snatching the pistol which the Squire 
had taken, aimed it at his master’s head. Butthe fury was 
over : the lion was quelled: the dreadful man darted at once 
out of the room, and, clapping the door behind him, left 
Ephraim and the Squire in a state of feeling not the 
calmest. The mischief, however, did not stop here. 
Whilst Jerry was endeavouring to pacify them, assuring 
them the pistols were not loaded, and that a show of 
resistance would have appeased him at once, he had made 
his way up stairs to poor Harry Withers, who, having 
been of the party, was fatigued, and had been persuaded, 
by the kind Nelly, to goto bed. The Captain appeared 
at his bed-side with a light and his pistol, raging and 
hectoring, and bidding him rise and defend himself: the 
poor fellow, startling suddenly from sleep, and terrified 
at the sight, leaped from his bed, flew down stairs, out of 
the house, and never staid to look behind him till he 
reached Deckerton, upwards of a mile off, in his shirt. 
This unhappy affair made a breach in the friendship of the 





lawking were his chief delight; and, in these amuse- 


Captain and his terrified guests, which slowly and most diffi 


cultly closed. The terror into which they had been thrown, 
and the precipitance with which they decamped as soon as 
the way was clear, occasioned them all some degree of in- 
disposition ; but poor Harry with his nocturual flight, his 
feet dreadfully lacerated, his body bruised with several 
falls and contusions against posts and stiles, was thrown 
into one of his fits, and became as mad for a month after, 
as the Captain had been for an hour. Every assistance 
was provided him which the Captain could command ; but 
that was little, for the sight of a medical man threw him 
into fresh terrors, and the Captain’s pistol and menacing 
figure were before him in an instant. His friends, the 
Squire and Ephraim, though they retained their senses, 
were not much less alarmed. Jerry was sent day after day 
with apologies, and assurances that they would never again 
witness any thing of the kind ; but the panic was not soon 
to be overcome, nor was a madman’s word much security. 
At length, however, they met by accident; they took a 
course together, but would not for the kingdom enter 
under a roof with the Captain. By degrees their meetings 
became more frequent, they ventured at last to sit awhile 
with him, but if a bottle was introduced they slunk away 
as at the sight of a viper. It was a year before they dared 
to prolong their stay till evening, or could see the Captain 
take a glass without feeling an oppression at their chests, 
and looking to see if Jerry was at hand, or a door open ; 
nor did they ever after fail in being extremely punctual in 
taking leave of the old warrior, at most cool and creditable 
hours. Perhaps, however, they had little cause of fear. 
The Captain was so mortified at the circumstance, that he 
determined never to exceed a certain number of glasses, 
and so religiously did he adhere to it, that although an 
indulgence would have indubitably produced the same 
consequences, such symptoms were scarcely ever after- 
wards witnessed; and moreover Jerry, who dreaded the 
breaking up of their sporting parties, kept a vigilant eye 
upon him on such occasions. 

This Jerry (another name I suppose he had, though I 
never heard any other, and it is not improbable that he had 
forgotten it himself, for his memory, though good enough 
in most particulars, was strangely deficient in others) what- 
ever he was about, was so intent upon it, that he lost 
sight of everything but the main object. If he was busy 
and pulled off his hat for coolness, it was generally left; if 
he took out his knife to cut a stick, or alter a dog-collar, 
he would stick it in a bank, or the bark of a tree that hap- 
pened to be near him, and there it remained: nay, even 
old Trotter, the pony on which he rode on errands occa- 
sionally to Deckerton, has been frequently brought after 
him by the lads, from somebody’s door where he had left 
it standing, and walked home. This Jerry, however, was 
a sailor, about ten years younger than the Captain; had 
been his servant almost twenty years,—been at his side in 
many a battle and storm, and was too much a part of the 
Captain’s self for him to be able to live without him. He 
had been, if we may judge by the way in which he entered 
the service, but a random lad. He had courted a rosy 
wench, a farmer’s servant in his native village, and was 
seen returning one morning very early from the house by 
anold man, who declared that it was impossible he could live 
more than an hour, for he was wretchedly ill, stopping at 
every post and wall to support himself, and throwing up a 
pint of blood at each place. Jerry, however, lived; 
but the farmer’s elder-wine barrel was found empty, 
the first cold night that occasioned it a visit. Vengeance 
was denounced, but Jerry was gone, end never seen 
there again for some years; after the lapse of which, 
he returned in a sailor’s habit, married the same lass, 
and took a cottage in the little village by Oakland- 
hall, belonging to the Captain. He was an odd mixture 
of good-nature and levity, forgetfulness and affection; a - 
jolly, drinking, swearing royster; but a punctual and 
reverent attendant on church, like his master; even mo- 
ralizing amongst his cronies, in his own way, with a jug 
in his hand, and enforcing his pious observations with an 





oath. However, he was the life and the darling of the 
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Hall. He had an authority over the Captain which he 
scarcely knew himself. He had a comic gravity and an 
arch simplicity which enabled him to use with impunity, 
and even with approbation, freedoms in his behaviour, 
and jokes in his language, which, in another, would have 
given intolerable offence; and the servants fell into his 
whims with but one observation—“ Jerry’s an odd pea, 
and must even roll his own way.” The business of his 
life was falconry, an old and neglected art, the hobby of 
the Captain, and not lesshisown. He trained and led out 
the hawks; he had had several journeys into Germany 
and Flanders for casts of the finest birds: he could meet 
with; and had a long roll of technical terms—lures and 
Jessies, lanerets and carvers, manning and reclaiming, and 
80 ON, as unintelligible as his naval gibberish to his general 
auditors. But his skill, the fondness the birds showed 
for him, the command he had over them, and the won- 
derful dexterity with which they struck down the quarry, 
were the admiration of the country ; and he and his wor- 
shipful master might often be said’to resemble, in their 
processions, the Emperor of China in his, with his Grand 
Falconer and thousand subsidiary officers, for they had 
frequently at their heels half the population of the country 
within a circle of five miles. 
In these exercises they had another constant attendant, 
whom we will notice, and then have done for the present 
—the keeper. His history is a chapter in that of human 
nature, and at the same time a proof of the goodness of the 
Captain's heart. He had’ been born toa property of about 
ten thousand pounds, in the adjacent parish. Generous, 
open-hearted, polite in his manners, handsome in his per- 
son, and fascinating in his conversation, he had entered 
freely into the sports and the society of the gentry of the 
place, and for a time was a prodigious favourite. His 
company was courted ; his house was the general resoet ; 
and his liberality was‘unbounded. My cousins well recol: 
lect him at that time, and declare that he was the noblest 
looking man they ever saw. But it is evident his mode of 
life could not be of long continuance. His property va- 
nished, and so did he; and his comrades, after the first in- 
quiry, ** What do you think is become of Ned Seymour ?” 
thought no more of him, till about tive years afterwards, 
when he made his appearance, emaciated, dispirited, and 
shabbily dressed, to solicit the place of gamekeeper with a 
salary of forty pounds per annum, which his former associ- 
ates were authorised to give by the Lord of the Manor, 
a nobleman who resided at a distance, and presented to 
them the game. The Captain and Squire Traintree in- 
terested themselves warmly in-his success, and attended 
the meeting appointed for the nomination of the keeper. 
They waited some time in expectation of some one of 
Seymour's old friends proposing him, and loath to pre- 
vent them from displaying a remembrance of past times so 
honourable to their hearts ;—but as he was not mentioned, 
and as another person appeared to have the votes of the 
majority, the Squire ventured to remind them of him. 
There was a general silence for sometime. At length a 
red-faced gentleman farmer, drawing the pipe from his 
mouth, scratching the side of his head with the small red 
sealing-waxed end, and spitting through his teeth into the 
fire, gave a shrug; and resting his elbows on the arms of 
his cheir, looking very sagaciously at his fustian gaiters, 
and his feet turned side by side with the soles together, 
said, ** I’m sorry for Seymour, to be sure: he’s badly off, 
but it’s his own fault; and, for my part, I can hardly 
think of his having this place. We've all sat at his table ; 
and I must say, he always kept a noble one. He’s sat at 
ours; and it will be an awkward affair to order him about 
us our keeper, after -he has been like one of ourselves. It 
will-never do! He has been a gentleman amongst us; 


and we can never bear, I think, to see him our servant.” 
iis appeared the general sentiment. The Captain’s manly 
face reddened to scarlet: he started up; and, striking 
the table before him till the. glasses danced, and: the 


you like princes, you'll starve him to death, will you! 


‘Who is it but you, ungrateful scoundrels, that have 
brought him to his present situation ; and now, forsooth, 
you cannot bear to see him your servant, but you bear 
to drive him out of your sight, without a penny or a 
friend in the world! I tell you he shall never owe you a 
groat.”” The Squire and he rushed out of the place with a 
simultaneous impetuosity, and left the meeting in blank 
amaze, with no small misgivings of mind at their anger. 
They were magistrates of the district, of preponderating 
weight at the sessions; the difficulties they could therefore 
throw in their way, in endeavours to prevent encroach- 
ments on their game, were obvious. Their interest, too, 
with his Lordship, was formidable; and what might be 
the consequence they began to fear. A messenger was 
therefore dispatched with all speed, to inform their wor- 
ships that Ned should have the place; but he was already 
appointed head-keeper over the two lordships of the Cap- 
tain and the Squire. This was another stroke: for it was 
well known that Seymour was one of the best sportsmen 
in the country; that he was not only acquainted with all 
the haunts of the game in their lordships, but was a most 
perfect adept in all the ways of destroying it,—jugging 
partridges by night, with a stalking-horse—taking hares by 
gins, pipe, or net—dropping pheasants from their roosts 
with sulphur—and, in short, in all the practices of the 
expert poachers ; and, if his revenge should lead him that 
way, not a feather or a hairy foot would soon be found in 
their manor. Whether this was the case I cannot tell. 
Seymour was never detected in any such practices, or seen 
in their territories; yet it was a fact, that the game-bags 
of these gentlemen grew lighter and lighter, season after 
season, though their rounds grew longer and longer.— 





Seymour’s cottage was near Jerry’s; but he was princi- 
pally at the Captain’s or the Squire’s. He had happily 
learned an art, perhaps the most difficult of all ;—without 
seeming degraded in his new situation, he behaved with 
the utmost respect to his masters, yet with a degree of fa- 
miliarity which they encouraged, and which he was equally 
careful not to abuse. He gradually recovered a portion of 
his spirits and personal appearance, but not all. There 
was a trace of untimely age in his countenance; and a gra- 
vity in his manner which told of past sorrow and hard- 
ships. Yet, perhaps, he was never very much happier. 
He had learned to know himself and the warld ; he had 
found much baseness too, but some instances of honour 
and goodness that were doubly endeared to him, and seemed 
to redeem human nature in his eyes. His masters were 
his friends and companions; rural sports, the plea- 
sures of his life, were his only business. Jerry and he be- 
came inseparable cronies, and pursued their avocations 
with a zest that none but such characters can possibly feel. 
In the winter evenings they were generally to be found in 
the Captain’s kitchen, busied in a world of employments; 
sometimes up to the knees in chips and straw, one splitting 
and preparing long runners of the wild briar, and the 
other stitching wisps of straw together with them into bee- 
hives—or they were cleaning guns and casting bullets— 
shaping short lengths of split willow-poles into mole-traps, 
and fitting them up with proper pegs and strings—making 
or repairing nets—twisting fishing-lincs—or stuffing some 
beautiful bird, which Seymour had shot in his rounds, for 
Madam; whilst Ned recounted his adventures in his five 
years’ wanderings, or Jerry told dreadful tales of storms 
and sea-fights, boarding vessels, firing ports, and cleaving 
Frenchmen’s heads,—or hummed over a scrap of ** Black- 
eyed Susan,” or ** Admiral Hosier’s Ghost.” - 

[ To be continued in our next.] 





Chit Chat. 





the usual harangue, that ** youth might be compared toa 





pipes cried. ** chink” as they fell asunder,—‘* What, the 
d—l!" he 


laimed. ** f 
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the poor fellow has treated 4 








comma, manhood to a semicolon, old age to a colon; to 


A field-preacher,,who had been a printer, observed in 





which death puts a period.” 





Mr. Sinclair.—* A negociation has been on foot for 
some time past with Sinclair, but it is greatly to be feared 
that the receipts of the best conducted of our theatres 
would not enable the Manager to meet the demands of 
this gentleman. Mr. Sinclair, it is said, requires a per- 
manent engagement at thirty guineas a night, with an un. 
derstanding that he shall perform three times each week.” 


The above paragraph is from a London paper ; and will 
surprise our liverpool readers, who will scarcely compre. 
hend how a trip to the Continent can enhance the value of 
a singer in so short a period.—Edit. Kal. 
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[orIGINAL.] 








STANZAS. 
—— 
Roll not on me those deep dark eyes, 
Thou, soul of Beauty’s light ! 
For ev’ry glance that from them flies, 
Though fraught with all that’s bright, 
Serves but to tell of eyes that shone 
As fair as they—but now they’re gone. 


Sigh not; thy sighs can never break 
This cold heart’s deathy sleep; 
Or if, perchance, its feelings wake, 
*T will only be to weep: 
How sweet would be a few sad tears ! 
Ihave not wept for many years. 


Smile not, thy smiles were made as beams, 
To light where love had traced; 

But now they fall like sunny gleams 
On Winter’s frozen waste: 

The smile I loved, the dearest, hest, 

Is, with the lips it graced, at rest, 


Blush not; her blush was all that e’er 
Broke lovely o’er a cheek ; 
And all the glow of love was there, 
Her mild lips dare not speak : 
They seemed like rose-leaves dropped on snow, 
As fragile, too,—where are they now ? 


Where are they now? why in the grave, 
Their bloomy tints depart ; 
And with them all the light that gave 
A sunshine to this heart : 
My hopes, my feelings, all are there; 
I'm left alone with my despair. 


The smile which wantoned o'er thy cheek, 
And brightened in thine eye, 
Lit for a while with pensive streak, 
My palsied memory; 
And brought some thoughts to life again, 
Which tear my heart, and shake my brain. 


Her face and form, her glance was such, 
As now I view in thee; 
But then there was a tender teuch 
Of holy mystery, 
Which softened o’er her deep black eye; 
My heart be still—J saw her die. 


Since then my life has been a dream, 
One long dark sleep of pain, 

My heart’s dried up; I often deem 
That grief has touched my brain; 

Then smile not on a wretch like me, 

Whose only wish is not to be. 


Liverpool. SINCLAIR- 
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ON AN INFANT SLEEPING. 
a 
Sleep, lovely babe! I love to see thee sleep, 
In infant innocence serenely there; 
No sins of thine have made thy soft eye weep, 
And thou art pure as angel seraphs are: 
But soon, oh! soon, in sorrows’ thorny way, 
Shall thy young heart and tender footsteps stray. 


Sleep, lovely babe! blest stranger to our sphere, 
May no rude hand e’er break thy peaceful rest ; 
And may that sun, which smiles upon thee here, 
In life’s last moments be to thee more blest, 
Since life, and youth, and Pleasure’s airy dream 
Are but the shadows of the morning beam. 


Sleep, lovely babe! for soon thine heart shall know 
The joyless hours which other days will bring; 
When thy bright morning hides its hallowed glow, 
And life’s cold winter wastes the sweet of spring; 
Then dreaming on thy cradled songs no more 
Shall soothe thine aching heart, as once in days of yore. 


Sleep, tender babe! while on thy lovely face 
A mother’s watchful eye delights to dwell; 
And there thy smiling innocence to trace 
While thy young heart oft heaves with many a swell: 
Sleep, tender babe! nor startle from that sleep, 
For thy fond mother wakes with thee to smile or weep. 


Sleep, lovely babe! if after years are thine, 
And thou shouldst look on infancy, like me, 
And trace with Fancy’s aid the unbroken line, 
Which tells thee what thou wert—but ne’er can be; 
Then will the tear, as on thy pillow shed, 
Awake the dream of life, a dream for ever fled. 
Greenock. D. 


Che Fine Arts. 


KING GEORGE’S STATUE. 


—_—- 


TO THE EDITOR. 








Sir,—Though much has been said and written about 
this statue in the London road, enough has hardly: been 
said about the absurdity of joining King George’s head to 
a Roman trunk; and what resemblance that head has to 
the original, few, looking up to that beight, can find out. 
It is the same on céming nearer; and you then look upon 
the belly of the horse, which gives it an appearance of 
clumsiness in proportion to itslegs. The whole is set upon 
a miserable thin pedestal, exastly resembling a great stone 
chimney, and giving no appearance of either solidity or 
durability. The pedestal should have been double the 
thickness at least, and covered with bronze inscribed, 
“George III.” for the benefit of the next generation. 
At present, it may, like the Wellington trophy, be called 
any thing you please. This statue is, most likely, an ex- 
cellent copy of the Roman one; but did the artist never 
hear, that repeating wit is very inferior to making it. He 
should have attempted something original, and more suit- 
able to our King’s character. What has Roman costume 
to do with such a John Bull sort of King, and who was 
so much a private character? Let the statue of an Eng- 
lishman be dressed in national costume: if the man has a 
graceful person it will appear in the statue; and if he 
has not, the artist has no business to tell lies. 

JACK SKETCH. 








= 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—On Monday morning, a board (which no doubt 
some wag had put up, owing to the deserted appearance 
of the placc) was stuck upon the wooden. railing that sur- 
rounds the King's monument, with-** This house and gar- 
den to let,” upon it. Ifyou were to notice this fact, 
which was seen by many hundreds, perhaps it might 
hasten the completion of that beautifal work.—Who took 
the board down ? 

Pcmbreke-place, Nov. 6. 





The Bouquet. 


“ Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MoNnTAIGNE. 





Seneca Indians.—We were last week visited by the fa- 
mous chief Red Jacket, together with four other chiefs 
belonging to the six nations, to wit—Blue Sky, William 
Sky, Peter Smoke, and Twenty Canoes, who arrived here 


our inhabitants, Red Jacket delivered a speech in the 
evening, at the Academy, which was almost instantly filled 
with an attentive auditory. His speech, if it had been 
properly interpreted, no doubt would have been both elo- 
quent and interesting. But as it was, merely enough 
could be understood to know his eejerte while his native 
eloquence and rhetorical powers.could only be guessed at 
from his manner.and appearance. He commenced by re- 
presenting the whole human race as the creatures of God, 
or the Great Spirit, and that both white men and red men 
were brethren of the same great family. He then men- 
tioned the emigration of our forefathers from towards the 
rising of the sun, and their landing among their red brethren 
in this newly-discovered world. Henext hinted at the suc- 
cess of our armies under the great Washington ; our pros- 
perity as a nation since the declaration of our independence ; 
mentioned General Washington’s advice to the red men, 
to plough, and plant, and cultivate their lands. This, he 
said, they wished to do, but the white men took away their 
lands, and drove them further and further towards the 
setting sun :—and what was worse than all, had sent mis- 
sionaries to preach and hold meetings among them; that 
the whites who instituted and attended these meetings, 
stole their horses, dzove off their cattle, and. taxed their 
land. These things he considered their greatest calamity, 
—too grievous to be borne. The principal object, of this 
visit by these chiefs was, we understand, to intercede with 
the Friends, in whose henesty they appear to. place. the 
most implicit confidence, to use their influence to free them 
from the ‘missionaries now in their borders. What are the 
real grounds of this opposition to the missionaries among 
these our red brethren, we know not; but the cause of 
pure religion and Christian philanthropy demand their 
speedy investigation and public explanetion.—Palmyra 
Gazette, American paper, of July lust. 





THE MERMAID. 


—__.- 


‘* What have we here—a man or a fish—dead or alive ? 
A fish: he smells like a fish, a very ancient and fish-like 
smell: a kind of, not of the newest, poor John. A strange 
fish! Were I in ENGLAND now (as once I was,) and 
had this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would 
give a piece of silver: there would this monster make a 
man—any strange beast there makes a man.” 

So said honest Trinculo ; and so no doubt, said the wor- 
thy Captain when he purchased this made-up monster of 
a Mermaid, and speculated upon the number of. holiday 
fools upon whom he might levy a contribution by the ex. 
hibition of it. A Mermaid ! a Virgin of the Sea! Heavens 
defend us! If this head of an Ourang-Outang, or a 
Baboon, whichever it may be-—if this monster of ugli- 
ness is the Maid, what must the Mun be? If this 
is a specimen of the jvir sex in the realms of ocean, 
what must be the MALE dandies of the deep? What 
lovely couples! This sea-nymph, as the story goes, is 
usually seen on a rock, combing its long hair before a 
looking-glass—a very appropriate employment for such 
a Narcissa! What a pity that the storm, or the 
water-spout, or whatever accident it might. have been 
that stranded this strange jish on the shore, did not carry 
with it the articles of its toilet! As the Clown says in the 
Twelfth Night, * Vl ne’er believe a madman till I see 
his brains.” Nor will I e’er believe a Mermaid till’ 1 have 
the certificate of a Jury of Matrons, full of particulars as 
to hard roe and soft roe, and all the mysteries appending 
to the genus.mammalia. For.my part, I think there are 
Indians plenty tbat will manufacture as good a mummy 
of a.monster as this, as fast.as credulity could furnish pur- 

chasers. I wonder what, by the nautical register, might 
be this Mermaid’s age ? or, if maids of any kind ever have 

a family either on this earth beneath or in the water 

under the earth, what sort of progeny the same may be ? 

where this great head, which so much resembles the ne- 





on Monday, about sun-set. To answer the solicitations of 


monster, instead of Caliban, his scepticism would have 
taken precisely the same turn, and would have brought 
his soliloquy to the same conclusion.—‘* I do now let 
loose my opinion, hold it no longer, this is no fish.” — 
Traveller. 





NEW INSTRUMENT OF MUSIC. 





[From the American Economist.] 





** An ingenious mechanic in the western country, has 
invented a musical instrument, which he calls the ‘* Caéte- 
piano. It is understood that he is about to patent it, and 
intends presenting one to Congress, for the use of the 
members to amuse themselves with, while others are spin- 
ning for the editors of the National Intelligencer. It is 
constructed as follows : 

** As many cats are placed side by side as there are 
changes in the tune that is to be played, They must be 
of. various sizes and . from an old tom-cat, down toa 
small kitten. A kind ef stocks is erected, somewhat in 
the form of a pillory, to hold their heads, and keep them 
a regular distance from each other. Their tails are then 
extended on a board, and the performer strikes on them 
with a little mallet, sufficiently hard to make the cats 
squall. The changes in the tune are wrought by striking 
first on one cat’s tail, and then on another. Old Grima)- 
kin sings bass; the part-grown cats, tenor and. counter; 
and Ly little kittens, treble ;, thus, waugh—wah—wee. 
waugh ! 

it should be observed, that this does not: resemble the 
instrument which goes by the name of the Forte-piano.—. 
It is, in most respects, quite different. 

* Dick SEMI-BREVE.” 

u‘> Jonathan is mistaken if he suppose that the merit of 
this sublime discovery will be awarded to hisnation, without 
an effort to set the *‘saddle on the right horse.” Jobn 
Bull has been beforehand with him ; as he will find if he 
consult a little whimsical publication, written, if we recol- 
lect, in burlesque of Dr. Burney’s celebrated work.. The 
professed author, to the best of our recollection is Joel 
Collier, and his instrument only differs from the Yankee 
organ in having pigs, instead of cats, for pipes. Their tails 
are-not’struck with a hammer, but pierced by little pins 
affixed to the keys. Whether the pigs or the cats would 
produce the best music, we shall leave the cognoscenti te 
determine.—Edit. Kal. 
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White to move and win. 




















To species, deposits itself during the-period of: gestation, 
a a dah which tapers off so apiotlr towards the tail? and.| 


when the little fry begin to cut. their canine teeth? I 
strongly suspect that if Z'rinculo had stumbled over. this 
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Se ee 
Che CTrabdveller. 
[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 


Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 


(Continued from our last.) 





SAXONY, 
KINGDOM OF,—AND PRUSSIAN PROVINCES OF, 


The inhabitants of Leipzig are estimated from 
33,000 to 36,000 which are residents ; but at the fairs 
before-mentioned, the number is supposed to be 20,000 
more. The rivers Elster and Pleisse run near the 
town; and on the latter the citadel is built, whence 
it receives the name of Pleissenburg : it is said to have 
been a copy of the castle of Mailand, now demolished. 
The Town-hall, built in 1556, is useful for the purposes 
for which it was intended, but has no architectural 
beauties to boast of. The church of St. Thomas is 
celebrated for its beautiful organ; and the cloister 
near it is one of the finest buildings in the city, St. 
Nicholas’s is extremely beautiful; it has two galleries, 
supported by Ionic pillars, ascending to the roof, and 
contains some good paintings. The Roman Catholic 
eburch has nothing remarkable but the tomb of Jab- 
Jonowsky. St. John's is extremely plain; but in the 
churchyard are numerous monuments: that to the 
memory of the celebrated Gellert is of marble, and 
consists of two figures, Fame holding a wreath, and 
Religion with the cross, between which is a bust of 
Gellert, gilt, which, in my humble opinion, spoils the 
whole. The nose is long, and the countenance marked 
with expression. Ona tablet at the foot is the fol- 
lowing memorial : 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert. 

Diesem Lehrer und Beyspiele der Tugend und Religion, 
Widmete dieses Denkmahl, Eine Gesellschaft seiner 
Freunde und Zeitgenossen, 

Welche von seinen Verdiensten, Augenzeugen waren. 
Geb, den 4t Jul. 1715—Gest. den 13 Dec. 1769. 

This accomplished and most excellent man, who 
added to the list of the most valuable productions of the 

German pen, was, like our great moralist Dr. Johnson, 

afflicted with a melancholic fear of death for man 

years, though his disposition was naturally lively and 
friendly. Before his death, however, he entirely over- 
came this dread, by his own good sense and the kind 
attentions of his friends, and became perfectly re- 
signed and happy. Goéthe describes his person of 
the middle stature, elegant and slender, but not thin ; 
mild and rather pensive eyes, an extremely beautiful 
forehead, an acquiline nose, a delicately-formed mouth, 
the face a pleasing oval ;—every thing united to make 
his presence desirable. His moral character was with- 
out a blemish ; sentiments of real piety animated him: 
he had a feeling, benevolent, obliging heart towards all 
mankind. The greatest earthly blessing of his life was 
Frtendship. He loved the approbation of the wise and 
good, but received it with maiden bashfulness, blush- 
ing even at the deserved praise of her beauty; yet no 
one was more desirous to acknowledge the endow- 
ments and merits of others, or more willing to yield 
them the preference. As an author, Gellert concen- 
trated the affection of a whole people upon himself to 

a degree to which few have attained. His fables, 

which appeared at a time when native literature was 

neglected in Germany, by the affability of the style, 





* Po the teacher of virtue and religion, as well by example 
as precept, Christian F. Gellert, this monument is erected by 
a society of his friends and contemporaries, who were eye- 
witneagses of his merits—He was born on the 4th July, 1715, 


Y| military, were the Polish soldiers true to the French 


their easily-understood moral, hearty drollery, and po- 
pular wit, won the entire love of the nation, who, 
while they admired, were improved by them. His 
religious poems engaged the hearts of the people, and 
he succeeded in establishing some glimpses of religion, 
even in the mivds of the most vile. Frederick the 
Great coldly acknowledged his merit, after a confer- 
ence which he had with the king in 1760, and, although 
by no means a patron of the national literature, termed 
him, “ Le plus raisonnable de tous les savans Alle- 
mands,” 
The literary institutions are not only numerous at 
Leipzig, but have long borne a great character, for 
the successful promotion of learning. The well- 
known university, in which that eminent scholar Dr. 
Marsh studied under the learned Michaelis, was founded 
as early as the year 1409, and connected with it are two 
preparatory schools, called colleges, and also the Burger 
or free-school ; the latter isan excellent academy. For 
the promotion of the fine arts, are, the academy and 
society of arts, the academy of drawing, painting, and 
architecture, the Jablonowsky Society of Knowledge, 
and the Beygang museum. The company formerly 
celebrated under the appellation of the “ German 
Society” no longer exists. Leipzig also possesses a 
small asylum for the deaf and dumb. There are 
libraries attached to the town-hall, the university, 
observatory, and different schools; and several col- 
lections of paintings and casts from antiques, chiefly 
in private houses, 
A promenade, between high trees, formerly nearly 
surrounded the city; but it was broken up in many 
places by the retreat of the French army after the 
battle, on the morning of the 19th of October, 1813, 
many of whom were there hemmed in when pressing 
forward to the bridge at the extremity of this walk, 
and were dreadfully mangled by the active Cossacks, 
who were incessantly hovering near them, before the 
regular troops of the Allies had advanced so far. 
The miserable condition of an army, retreating 
through a confined passage, and having afterwards to 
pass over a comparatively narrow bridge, their only 
means of escape, may be easily imagined. Their 
leader, who had arrived at the opposite side of the 
river, seeing his still imminent danger from the 
rapid advance of the Allies towards the remnant of 
his army, ordered the bridge to be blown up, even 
before his most useful General, Prince Poniatowsky, 
the commander of the cavalry, bad passed it.* This 
brave man, it is said, then became fully aware of the 
ingratitude of Napoleon. He had fought and bled 
for him (for his country he erroneously believed) du- 
ring the whole of the fagging campaign in the Penin- 
sula; and by his means alone, being the idol of the 


standard. But Napoleon felt only for himself, and 
the noble Poniatowsky was deserted, and left to fall 
into the hands of the Russians. This, his high mind, 
still remembering their former injuries, disdained; 
and though severely wounded by the spears of the Cos- 
sacks, he rode with bis staff into Mr. Reichenbach’s 
garden, at the extremity of which runs the narrow 
river he had to pass. Here, turning to bis friends, he 
exclaimed, “ Brave Poles, this is the place whereat to 
die with honour !”=-and spurred his horse into the 
stream, The poor animal, as if conscious and proud 
of the Prince he bore, made every effort to gain the 
opposite bank, which is steep, and the river, though 
not above thirty feet broad, very deep. He actually 
succeeded in getting his fore feet upon the acclivity, 
when Poniatowsky, faint from loss of blood, lost bis 
seat, and fell backwards. The horse was taken out 
alive, but his master never breathed more; and thus 
fell one of the last of the royal family.of Poland—a 
prince, for whom even his enemies had the highest 
respect; and whose upright and amiable character, 
bravery of conduct, and cultivated mind, must com- 
mand general esteem. He imagined, that by joining 
Napoleon, who continually held out the expectation 





#An excuse has certainly been offered for this, and the 





of making Poland an independent kingdom, and by 
opposing the Russians, Austrians, and Prussians, who 
had previously so unjustly divided a great portion of 
his country, he was acting the part of a patriot, for 
the benefit. of a people over whom he was the ruler, 
That Napoleon deceived him throughout, he was, on 
this his last day, fully sensible; and some idea may 
be formed how his fine sense of honour must haye 
been wounded, when he discovered his fatal error, 
Near the spot where the body was found, aud about 
fifty yards below the place where he sprang into the 
river, a plain stone has been erected, bearing this 
memorial : 
Hic, 
In Undis Elystri, 
Josephus Poniatowski, 
Princeps, 
Summus Exercitds Polonorum Prefectus, 
Imperii Gallici Mareschallus, 
Tribus Vuloeribus 
Letiferis Acceptis 
Ultimus Ex Acie Discedens 
Dum Receptum Magni Gallorum 
Exercitus Tuetur 
Vita Gloriz et Patrie sacraté functus est 
Die XIX. Octobris Ao. Clg ICCCXIII, 
Anno £tatis Impleto 52. 


And underneath: 
Popularis Populari, 
Duci Miles, 
Hoc monumentum Lachrymis suis irrigatom 
Posuit 
Alexander Rozniecki.* 
The garden is open daily to strangers; and, inde. 
pendently of its natural attractions, is visited by all 


and unfortunate man, though an enemy. 

The uther promenades are the Esplanade, the walk 
called the English partie, before the Grimmagate ; 
and the beautiful gardens of Lohr, Wivukler, Trier, 
Stieglitz, and Reichel. The last named is very exten- 
sive, and contains a Jarge lodging-house, and a great 
number of cottages, which may be hired for the 
summer. 

In the immediate neighbourhood is the deligftful 
vale of Rosen, and the village of Goblis, near the 
manor-house of which stands a monument to the 
memories of Sulzer and Gellert. 

new theatre has been lately erected, which is 
under the management of a committee; it is small, 
but very neat, and the performances are respectable. 
There are numerous amateur and public concerts; 
the admission to the latter is so low as 12 groschen 
(1s. 8d.!) Balls and pic-nics are frequent in the 
Place de Repos, and other gardens. 

The hotel de Baviére is the most frequented as a 
table @héte ; and 1 believe not less than 120 dined 
there daily, during my stay. Many of the inbabitants 
meet at private societies, called ‘Resources ;” of 
which, that named the “Harmonie” is the most 
select. I was introduced there by Mr. F—, the first 
banker of the city ; and I spent a very pleasant after- 
noon at the club, which consists both of mercantile 
and scientific characters, During and after dinner, 
the good natured disputes and lively sallies of the 
professors were particularly entertaining to a stranger, 
many of their remarks being upon the constructiun of 
the German language, which was both instructive and 
agreeable. 

One of the members had become an enthusiast ia 
favour of light from gas, then recently introduced in 
England, a country now not content to improve upon, 
but taking the lead in, scientific discoveries; he had, 
however, never seen its brilliance, his knowledge being 
confined to the reading of Accum’s treatise. At this 





*Here, in this river, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, com- 
mander of the Polish troops, and Marshal of France, having 
received three mortal wounds (whilst continuing last upon 
the field of battle, he covered the retreat of the French army) 
terminated a life consecrated to glory and his country, the 
19th October, 1813. Et. suze 52. 

Alexander Roznieckierected to his countryman and General 





affair attributed to a mistake of a corporal, who had the care 





and died om the 13th December, 1769. 





of the train. 


this monument, watered with his tears! 


those who can pay tribute to the memory of a brave ° 
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— 
meeting there was not the slightest restraint in speak- 
ing on political subjects, although several of the party 
were of the resident branch of Government. All 
seemed disappointed, that Great Britain (ou which 
weak states naturally depend for protection) bad not 
shown more firmness in resisting the demands of 
Prussia, against the now diminutive kingdum of 
Saxony. 

I need scarcely mention, that Leipzig is the proper 
place to collect a small library at the most reasonable 
rate: thé books should be unbound, and when for- 
warded to Hamburg, and thence to England, will 
cost, with the duty, a very moderate sum. I think I 
only gave 21 dollars (35s. Od.) for Schiller’s works, 
38 volumes Svo. 

Jutendiug, after visiting Hamburg, to make the 
tour of Holland, where a private carriage is unneces- 
sary, 1 disposed of mine here, having met with Mr. 
Q—, of Genoa, and agreed to travel iu his com- 
pany through Brunswick and Hanover. We engaged 
a coach for the former city, for 15 dollars each (£2 8s. 
9d.) and left Leipzig early on the morning of the 26th 
of September, for Gross Kugel 24, where we again 
entered the Prussian duminions,* Halle 235; at which 
latter we arrived at noon. 

The city is situate on the Saale, and contains an 
university, one of the most celebrated in Prussia, but 
likely now to decrease in importance, that of Witten- 
berg having recently come under the same Government. 
The population is 14,700, whose character has been 
established by that excellent institution the poor 
house, founded as au orphan asylum abvut 120 years 
ag», by Augustus Hermann Francke, a poor clergy- 
man, with a capital of 150 dollars only (£24 7s. 6d.) 
and which bad been continually increasing, both in 
funds and general accommodation, until the late dis 
astrons wars. It is now only capable of providing 
lodging, food, clothing, and instruction to 200 chil- 
dren, besides nearly the same number who merely atteud 
the school, It is a large house, with extensive wings 
rauning backwards, ove of which contains the free- 
school and the Pedagogum, or higher school; and the 
other, the famous stereotype printing house, in which 
a great number of the workmen are paupers, The 
establishment is so extensive, that, since the year 
1712, there have been issued from this press above 
2,000,000 bibles, 946,000 New Testaments, 16,000 
psalters, 55,500 Jesus-Sirach,t and 105,000 small 
garrison bymn-bovks, A bible costs only 2s, 4d. 
bound. ; 

The stranger should pay a visit to the Dom and 
Ulrich churches, the Town-hall, the red tower, 268 
feet in height, and the ruins of the castle of Giebichen- 
stein, from a high window of which the Langrave of 
Thuringia, Ludwig, sprang, and escaped from con- 
finement. 

The most frequented watk is on the banks of the 
river, towards Keitel’s Weinberg. 

In Halle are three salt works, one royal, and two 
private establishments, employing, in the whole, 
about 70 men. The Government engage to purchase, 
at a fixed rate, all the salt made at the private pans, 
which would otherwise not be allowed to work, the 
salt trade being a royal monopoly in Prussia. 

At one set of works, the brine is pumped from the 
well by the aid of horses into a reservoir, and thence 
conducted to the three pans, each of which will 
contain 3163 cubic feet of liquor, yielding 159 cubic 
feet of salt. The brine, which is far from pure, is 
s owly builed about five hours, cleansed by scumming, 
and afterwards drawn into a secoud pan, where it re- 
mains ten or twelve hours over the hottest fire that 
can be made, which is of Silesian coal, mixed with 
hard clayey tarf. The salt is then thrown with rakes 
into a wooden reservoir, fixed over the pan, into which 
it drains considerabiy, aud causes a saving of so mach 
brine. From thence it is drawn off into wooden 





* How galling to the Saxons to see the Prussian postillion 
now drive into their capital! 

+ The apocraphal book of Ecclesiasticus, or the wisdom of 
Jesus, Son of Sirach; they are chiefly distributed amongst the 


j trays, perforated with holes, and placed ou sacks in 
the storehouse; and after remaining there eight or ten 
| days, is considered fit for use, The whole manufacture 
| consists of the quality denominated “common white 
salt,” and there is no stove for drying the article. 

The next stage was Kénnern 33 miles, where we 
were sorry to find the geod paved road, on which we 
had travelled from Leipzig, terminated: the greatest 
part of it was well shaded with high popiars. We 
slept at Kouuern, and at six the following morning 
started for Aschersleben 22 miles (7600 inhabitants.) 
The road lay over an immense moor, was totally 
devoid of interest, aud very bad for travelling. We 
saw Quedlinburg to our left, amougst high hills ; and 
after passing through several large villages, arrived 
at Halberstadt, 43 miles, at the close of the day, and 
very glad to meet with a good bed at the “King of 
Poland.” We crossed a patch of territory belonging 
to the small state of Anhalt Dessau, and re-ente: ed 
Prussia. 

Ju Halberstadt, there are two handsome churches 
at the extremity of an avenue of noble trees: that 
called the Frauen has four towers, and the Dom two, 
The latter, originally Roman Catholic, but now Lu- 
theran, is built of stone, and has two beautiful porti- 
coes of Corinthian pillars. It contains a curious 
painting on wood, representing the life of our Saviour, 
and au old monument, surrounded with stone figures, 
on which I could trace the fulluwing list of titles: — 
* Fried: von Gottes Gnaden, Erzbischoff zu Magde- 
burg; Primas in Germanien, Administ: des Stiffts 
Halberstadt ; Markgraf zu Brandenburg, zu Stettin, 
in Pommern, der Cassubeu, Wenden und in Schlesien, 
zu Corrsen ; Erzbischoff za Niiremberg ; First zu 
Rigen. Obyt 12 Octo. 1552.*” 

The tomb of Gleim, the Nestor of the German 
poets, may be seen in his garden, surrounded with the 
urns which he had bimself dedicated to the memory. 
of departed friends. 

There are several neat villages near the city; and 
one, called Strépke, is noted for its society of excellent 
chess-players, 





* Frederick, by the grace of God, Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
Prime Chancellor of Germany; Patron of the bishopric of 
Halberstadt; Margrave of Brandenburg, of Stettin, of Pome 
rania, of the Casubes,(1) of the Wendes,(2) of Silesia, of Corr- 
sen; Archbishop of Niiremberg; Prince of Riigen; died 12th 
October, 1552. 


(1) The inhabitants of the country between Danzig and 
Lauenburg.—(2) The inhavitants of the country between 
Posen and Butow. 


(To be continued in our next. ) 


Scientific Weeords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases ; Adionomics!, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. ] 











NEW METHOD OF MULTIPLYING. 
—_. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Some two or three years ago, dining at a foreign 
station with some lieutenants in one of England’s patent 
fortifications, one of them showed a new manner of per- 
forming a sum in multiplication, and which, he said, was 
discovered by one of their midshipmen while doing penance 
at the mast-head. I was much gratified with the novelty 
of the operation, and took acopy. This morning, rum- 
maging among some laid-aside papers, I found this copy ; 
and hoping it might give the same pleasure to others as it 
did to me, I now send thesame to you pro bono publico ; and 
perhaps some of your correspondents will have the good- 
ness to analyze and explain the principle by which this 
operation is performed. I beg to observe, that though 


not warrant it a new invention, as it may have appeared 
before; and young scapegrace may have foisted on his 
seniors as an invention of his own, what he extracted from 
some old magazine or encyclopedia. The above is ob- 
served to avoid any imputation of plagiarism, in case any 
of the dear creatures of the blue-stocking club, or any of 
the horrid growlers of the black-letter society may have 
met with it before.*—Yours, JDSN. 
Liverpool, May 30, 1822. 





OLD METHOD. NEW METHOD. 
3546 3546 
5432 5432 
7092 15201212 

10638 373126 
14184 2934 
17730 36 
19261872 19261872 


The first line of the new method is produced by be- 
giuning iu the unit’s place, as usual: each upper figure 
is multiplied by that immediately under it, and the 
whole product is set duwn withont carrying. Thus : 
2X6=12, 3X4==12, 4X5=—=20, and 5KX3=—=15. 

For the second line 1 multiply second figure at bot. 
tom with first at top: 3X6==18; and second at top 
with first at bottom, 4X2==S8; and these products, 
18+-8=26, which is written one place farther to the 
left. Then third at bottom with second ai top: 4X4 
==16; and third at top with second at bottom, 5X3=— 
15 ; and the products, 164-15==31, which is set down. 
Then fourth figure at bottom with third at top: 
5X5=25; and fourth at top with third at bottom, 
3X4==12; and their products, 25-4-12==37, which is 
set down, and the second line is completed. 

Fur the third line, I take third figure at bottum 
with first at top: 4X6==_24; and third at top with 





first at buttom, 5X2==10 ; and 24-++-10==34, which is 
setduwn, Then fourth at bottom with second at top : 
5X4=20; and fourth at top with seeund at bottum, 
3X3==9; aud 204-9==29, which is set down, and 
cow pletes the third line, 

Tie fousth line is completed by multiplying fourth 
figure at bottom with first at top: 5X6=30; and 
fourth at top with first at bottom, 3X2=6 ; and the 
30-+-6=36, which is placed as above; and these added 
together give the true product, as if multiplied in the 
commun way, 





* So far as our reading carries us, our correspondent is mis- 
taken in supposing the curious mode of multiplying explained 
above not to be original. It may be necessary to add to the 
explanation of our correspondent, that when the products in 
the first line, or the sums of the products in the succeeding 
ones, do not amount to two figures, it is necessary to place a 0 
before the single figure: thus, multiplying 312 by 231 the 
operation will stand: 





312 ) 312 
231 231 
60302 and not 632 
1107 117 
7 7 
72072 2502 


The rationale of this operation is not difficult of solution.— 
Can our correspondent apply it to cases where the multiplier 
and multiplicand do not consist of the same number of figures ? 
—Edt. Kal. 








_ Mr. Forster, fishmonger, of Carlisle, has in his posses- 
sion a very curious inhabitant of the ocean, called the 
monkey-fish, which was caught during the ,past week off 
St. Bees’ head. It has two feet, joined fins and tail, and 
a most singular mouth; it resembles the cod in size and 
shape, except being broader and flatter about the head. 





Printed Cottons —An American paper says, that Per- 
kins, Fairman, and Heath, are making preparations to 

rint on cotton, dresses of greater beauty than have ever 
baton been frabricated. The beauty and perfection of 
these prints are expected so to improve the public judg- 





my friends and self believed it genuine (having never 





ewer orders of the military. 


heard of or met with it in manuscript or print) I do 





ment, that coarse and inferior prints will soon be banished 
from use. 
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Correspondence. 


WIGAN WELL. 
—<—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Under the above title, I find, in a very useful and 
entertaining book called the Hundred Wonders of the 
World, published by Sir Richard Phillips and Co. the fol- 


lowing paragraph : 

‘* About a mile.from Wigan, in Lancashire, is a spring, 
the water of which burns like oil. On applying a lighted 
candle to the surface, a large flame is suddenly produced, 
and burns vigorously. A dishful of water having been 
taken up at the part whence the flame issues, and a lighted 
candle held to it, the flame goes out; notwithstanding 
which, the water in this part boils and rises up like water 
in a pot on the fire, but does not feel warm on introducing 
the hand. What is still more extraordinary, on making a 
dam, and prong the flowing of fresh water to the 
ignited part, that which was already there having been 
drained away, a burning candle being applied to the sur- 
face of the dry earth at the same point where the water 
before burned, the fumes take fire, and burn with a re- 
splendent light, the cone of the flame ascending a foot and 
a half from the surface of the earth. It is not discoloured, 
like that of sulphureous bodies, neither has it any manifest 
smell, nor do the fumes in their ascent betray any sensible 

The latter unquestionably consist of inflammable air, 
or hydrogen gas; and it t to be observed that the 
whole of the country about Wigan, for the compass of seve- 
ral miles, is underlaid with This phenomenon may 
therefore be referred to the same cause which occasioned 
the dreadful explosion of Felling Colliery; but in the 

nt case, this destructive gas, fnstead of being pent up 
in the bowels of the earth, accompanies the water in its 
to the surface.”—And in page 75 of the same work, 

itis said :— 

** Ata cliff near Wigan, in Lancashire, is the famous 
burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any smell ; 
yet so strong a vapour of sulphur issues out with the 
stream, that upon applying a light to it, the top of the 
water is cov with a flame, like that of burning spirits, 
which lasts several hours, and emits such a heat that meat 
may be boiled over it.” 

My object in addressing you is to ascertain from some 
of your numerous readers in that neighbourhood, whether 
such a phenomenon now exist. I have no wish to ques- 
tion the veracity of the writer, whoever he may be nor 
do I see any great improbability in the fact that such an 
ascent of gas may occur from the almost boundless beds of 
coal in’ that distriet, as to account for the seeming miracle. 
Still, however (as our worthy Recorder would say) it re- 
quires a great stretch of the imagination to believe that the 
water burns like oil; and as I have been during the last 
ten years many times at Wigan and in its vicinity without 
heating anything of the said well, I shall be obliged by 
particular information on the subject.—Yours, 

A STUDENT. 











QUACKERY. 


—<—_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—There is nothing so easily done, and nothing so 
frequently practised, as the deceiving of mankind; and 
this deception, when it tends to the decay of the purse and 
the destruction of the body, cannot fail of becoming a 
subject worthy of being attended'to. Men generally have 
to blame themselves when they are deceived; but, in the 
following subject, the whole of the blame rests upon the 
deceiver. Quackery has been and will be a flourishing 
trade as long as there are men who will pretend to more 
than they ean do; and who will make others believe what 
they themselves do not. The common people are the 
worst judges respecting the powers of a medical man, for 
they generally are led by what the doctor pretends to do, 
net what he has done.—It ought to be well known, that, 
in order to become a proper person fit to execute the offices 
ef physician or surgeon, he must know well the anatomy 


degree of eminence in the profession, he must have years 
of experience. All these cannot be got by lounging in a 
surgery, or walking through an hospital. We see, daily, 
men who are truly ignorant, and by mere pretensions be- 
come the centre of attraction to all the deaf and dumb, 
lame and blind. Now, to see the poor diseased spending 
his last shilling for the advice of one whose education 
extends no further than to pretend to do what no one 
else can, is truly deplorable; and it ought to be the 
duty of every one to purge society of such pests.— 
There is not a profession more useful or honourable than 
the medical profession ; but those poll and basin surgeons 
tend to throw discredit on the whole faculty, and are even 
a disgrace to the town they live in.—Cancer is a disease 
which these bastard Galenists generally pretend to cure, 
and on it is founded their future fame. Persons with a 
small speck upon the lip, an indurated lump on the brow, 
or even a drunken pimple upon the nose, are all (to them) 


acquisition, we tacitly condemn others. We are not 
to regard the peculiarities of a minister, but his doctrines: 
we do not blame a minister of state for his way of speaking, 
but for his acts. Nor do we go to-church, as to a place of 
amusement, to look on with the eyes of a critic, and delve 
for specks in the humanity of the priest. If we did so, 
religion were different to what it is. If we do so 
forth the ministers, lower them in public estimation ; set 
men up for judges, who would stumble at the Greek tes. 
tament; praise others for doing their duty ; laud them for 
being sincere—when all this is expected. We repeat 
again, that ministers cannot, in justice, be publicly 
criticised and treated as actors, unless they commit them. 
selves. We believe, also, that this is the opinion of most 
well-read persons. Those who have not dwelt upon the 
question may think otherwise, but, on reflection, doubt. 
less will agree with us. 
** NON-SACERDOS SED JUSTITIZ AMICUS.” 





cases of real cancer. Ointments are applied, the di 
disappears, and report says a case of true cancer has been 
cured ; and thus, from a simple pimple upon the nose of 
an old drunken innkeeper, is built the fame and fortune of 
an ignorant pretender. There are more cancers cured at 
Whitworth and Prescot than exist in the three kingdoms. 
Arms that were never dislocated are reduced ; fingers that 
were not diseased cut off; and true consumption cured in 
a week; a course of mercury is administered for a cut 
finger; and amputation of the foot is resorted to for a dis- 
ease in the throat. A strange thing is more easily be- 
lieved by the common people than a thing of common oc- 
currence. Metallic tractors, and finger-end seeing, have had 
their day, and curers of cancer and consumption have had 
theirs; but it is a pity the common people should throw 
away their money in deceiving themselves, and hazard 
their lives to deceive others. 
October 18, 1822. 


The Kaleidoscope. 


{See note to correspondents.) 
ON THE PROPRIETY OF HOLDING UP MINISTERS OF 
RELIGION TO PUBLIC CRITICISM IN EPHEMERAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.]} 


CORRECTOR. 








From the general excellence of their characters, a feeling 
so sanctified allies itself to the ministers of religion, that 
when we see them dragged forth from a privacy they court, 
we are led to question at least the propriety, if not the im- 
pudence, of such a measure. They are public characters? 
Allowed : but not, therefore, liable to criticism, like actors. 
We express the same sentiments in a theatre that wedo in 
print; but, in places of worship, no such liberty is permitted. 
The sanctity of the place, the devotion of the thoughts, 
and, above all, the consideration of what the preacher is, 
stifles all applause ; and, in like manner, shields him from 
our displeasure. We may talk in private of a minister ; 
we may laugh at his peculiarities; divert ourselves with 
his eccentricities; praise or censure his delivery ; speak 
of his person; question or agree with his doctrine: but, 
except in the last point, we have no business to make our 
thoughts public. We have no right whatever to make a 
laughing-stock of a man who does his best to teach us cor- 
rectly. 

The two genuine ends of criticism are the guarding 
against unsound principles, and the reforming of the 
person we find fault with. Actors are publicly told of 
their mannerisms and awkwardness, that they may reform 
themselves. We do not condemn or praise the matter, 
but the manner,—not the author, but the actor. A 
preacher confesses himself persuaded of the opinions he 
delivers. He professes to deliver nothing but truth; and 
if he err egregiously, there is an ecclesiastical superior to 
call him to order: the bishop, among churchmen; the 


Go Correspondents. 


CompounDin¢G FELoNy.—W’s letter on this important subject 
shall be immediately attended to. 


DECKERTON.—It may be gratifying to the author to know 
what one of our correspondents (StncLair) says of his com. 
positions.—In a note from that gentleman, accompanying 
some verses introduced in this day’s publication, the writer 
says: 

“Will you allow me, with the license of an fold correspon. 
dent, to congratulate you on the acquisition of the author 
of Deckerton (whoever he may be ;) his little sketches are 
very charming, and have found more admirers than any 
other in the same line, which have appeared for some time 
past in your Kaleidoscope. 

WELsH E1stEpprop.—We have just been favoured with an 
original and very interesting narrative of the late E1srepp~ 
Fop, and Congress of Welsh Bards, lately held at Brecon. 
We believe that this original communication, for which we 
have to thank W. W. is much more ample and complete 
than any hitherto published; and we feel assured that our 
Cambrian readers will hail the appearance of the next 

‘ Kaleidoscope with peculiar pride and gratification. We 
shall feel obliged if W. W. would favour us with a call 
on Thursday or Friday next, about noon, in order to 
assist us in correcting certain passages in the Welsh lan< 
guage, which occur in course of the narrative. 














A Rarnezow shall appear. 


ox4Lic Actp.—We have been favoured with a valuable com. 
munication on this subject, which is reserved for our next 
publication. 

New Move or Muutiprication.——The communication of 
J. D.S. N. at length hasa place; and we thank our corres- 
pondent for the patience with which he has awaited our 
convenience. ¢ 











Non SAcERDOS SED JuSTIT# Amicus will find his letter in the 
adjoining column. There are some of his positions in 
which we do not fully coincide. We feel no respect for 
any man merely on account of his profession; our respect 
must arise from the manner in which he acquits himself 
in that profession. We agree, however, inthe main with 
our correspondent as to the unfitness of the subject for an 
ephemeral and miscellaneous publication ;—nor is this opi- 
nion the result of his reasoning. Some months ago, a corre- 
pondent, from Manchester, proposed a series of critiques 
upon the most popular provincial preachers of the day; ac- 
companying his proposal with a very able specimen. We 
declined, however, entering upon a subject, which, inde- 
pendently of its unsuitableness to the plan of cur work, it 
would be almost impracticable to treat with candour and 
delicacy. Where so many sects prevail, differing from each 
other in essential as well as in subordinate points, the judg: 
ment of the clerical critic would be insensibly swayed by 
his own predilections for, or dissent from, the tenets of the 
object of his animadversion. ‘ 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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congregation, among dissenters. They do not expect per- 





arid physiology of the human body, surgery, botany, che- 
mistry, and pharmacy; and before he can come 'to any 


fection of oratory; therefore, by praising one for this 


J. Lowthian, Library, .119, St. James-st.; for ready 
money only. 
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